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The New York Advertiser calls attention to the fact 
that although the price of flour has been for many years 
tending downward and is now lower than ever before, 
“superfine” being in fact quoted at $3 a barrel in that 
city, and some grades at $1.80, the price of bread has not 
changed in 20 years. The conclusion of the Aavertiser is 
that the master bakers are making a great deal too much 
money. Somebody may say, why do not people bake their 


own bread? But that is a lost art among the masses in the 
big cities. They have not the room nor the facilities for 
it. Home-made bread is a luxury for the well-to-do in the 
cities. ‘The masses buy their bread, and the bakers in New 
York turn out 750,000 pounds of bread every day of 
the week except Sunday. ‘There are 1500 bakers’ estab- 
lishments in New York, but they know too much to com- 
pete. They combine in keeping the price of bread where 
it is, and they have no notion either of sharing their profits 
with their employees, who indeed are among the hardest- 
worked of toilers. What is the matter with municipal 
bakeries to furnish bread at cost and provide employment 
on humane conditions to journeymen bakers ? The price of 
bread will never be reduced in any other way. 


The Two Ways of Looking at it and the Right Way. 

In commenting upon thé Ann Arbor ruling of Judge Ricks 
it is impossible not to be of two minds. On the one hand 
one must needs concemn and resent the animus and motive 
of the ruling as intended to put organized labor under the 
feet of organized capital. On the other hand it is equally 
impossible not to see in the logical implications of the rul- 
ing that businesses, which closely involve public interests 
are properly subject to public control, a great point for 
nationalism and thus a step toward the only possible and 
desirable solution of the industrial problem. 

The trade-unionist who has no larger hope for the uplift- 
ing of the workers than the maintenance or slight increase 
of wages or dimunition of hours to be obtained by strikes, 
naturally sees in the action of the court a blow at the in- 
terests of the worker which, if it cannot be avoided, is well 
nigh, overwhelming. On the other hand, the nationalist, 
while fully sympathizing with the indignation of the trade 
unionist, would convince him that this seeming victory of 
capitalism may be used with fatal effect against it. 

Prof. Gunton, a representative of the non-nationalistic, 
purely trade-union, anti-public ownership and operation view 
of the industrial problem, as might be expected, sees nothing 
that is not bad in the Rick ruling. He bitterly condemns 
the *capitalistic newspapers which oppose Judge Ricks’ 
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course and wants to know how they would like the boot on 
the other leg. He says: 

It is generally admitted that factories have a right to stop work 
when it is unprofitable, but what of the thousands who are left in want 
by the stoppage ? Would these same papers apply their rule the 


other way and say, ‘‘ You must run your factory, for to stop it means 
suffering ”’ ? 


No, these papers would not say so. They would make a 
great outcry at such an application of the principle. Never- 
theless, that application of the principle would be good law 
and is involved in the Ricks ruling. That is why we 
nationalists smile, in spite of our sympathy with the rail- 
road men who are just now inconvenienced by the course of 
the federal courts. 

What are the factories going to do about it when the 
courts are called on to compel them to run for fear of in- 
juring the public welfare represented by great bodies of em- 
ployees and dependent tradesmen.? They are going to kick 
awhile, and then if the pressure is kept up, they are going, 
after a good deal of painful experience, to draw out and ask 
the government to run the factories itself. Of course, 
before that result comes about, there is going to be an in- 
definite amount of contention and any number of points 
scored by the opposite sides; but the great gain is that the 
fight will be on the right and logical lines, namely, whether 
the industries on which the livelihood of the people depend 
are or are not public business, in fact the most strictly pub- 
lte of all conceivable sorts of business. The issue once 
joined logically, as it thus will be, between nationalism and 
the present industrial anarchy, we have no fear for the 
result. 

That result will be the ultimate acceptance by all parties 
of the principle that the first object of organized society is 
to provide for the livelihood of its members seeing that this 
is their greatest interest, and to provide for it equally, see- 
ing that the members in a democratic state are equal in the 
weight of their voice as governmental directors. 

Under this system the veople will not undertake to keep 
any particular factory always running, for that must depend 
on the course of demand ; but it will undertake to provide 
every one with employment of some sort and a livelihood. 

Cheer up, Brother Gunton, and sorrowing trade-unionist 
comrades, we are as disgusted as you are with the motive 
of these Toledo rulings, but we find in them ground for re- 
newed confidence that there is a way out near at hand and 
infinitely more satisfactory than you have allowed your- 
selves to hope for. 


The Sort of Thing That is Going On. 


Joseph Klersey until a few days ago lived at 85 Myrtle 
avenue, Brooklyn, N.Y. He was 35 years old, had a wife 
and four little children and no work. ‘The family was 
threatened with starvation and had often been without food. 
The parents still oftener had eaten nothing of such small 
fare as they might have in order that the little ones could 
have more, the pangs of hunger being far easier for them to 
bear than the cry of their children for bread. Fiually Mr. 
Klersey, in addition to their previous troubles, was taken 
sick, and becoming very bad his wife went for a doctor. He, 
realizing that he was of no use to his family and desirous 
at least of saving doctor’s bills, rose up as soon as his wife 


left the house and staggered to where the kerosene can was 
kept. Pouring the liquid plentifully upon his nightshirt 
and bare legs, ne lighted a match and set himself on fire 
and lying down remained still till he was burned to death. 
We do not often print these terrible illustrations from 
life of the operation of the economic system which we are 
combating. It would be easy to fill a paper ten times the 
size of ‘The New Nation every. week, yes every day, and 
thrice a day with these tragedies of poverty; but there is 
more need of method than of emotion in the work of bring- 
ing in a better order and we seek chiefly to teach that. 
Nevertheless, it is we even for those of us most ardent 
in the work of reform, at times to consider the agony that 
is going on day by day and hour by hour, while we so slowly 
seek the remedies. The contemplation should not indeed 
make us through excess of feeling lose self-control and thus 
become valueless as workers, but 1t certainly should make 
the man who works for a better order of things only 23 
hours in the 24 feel as if he were a loafer. As for the men 
or women who,do not work at all, who do nothing to 
extinguish these fires of hell on earth, if there be a day of 
judgment, we do not envy them their interview with God. 


Irish Home Rule and the Social Reform Question. 


The second reading of the Irish home-rule bill, which 
was expected to be held March 19, has been postponed to 
April 6. This is interpreted as the result of a change of 
program necessitated by the unexpected force and bitter- 
ness of the opposition tactics. There is little doubt that 
Gladstone can put the bill through the Commons, but his 
majority will be but slight, not large enough to enable him 
to take high ground in denying the right of the Lords to 
throw out the bill, as they certaialy will do. It has 
become clear, therefore, that another appeal'to the country 
will be necessary before the bill can be forced through the 
Lords. 

In order to prepare the way for this appeal by securing 
the support of the workingmen, radicals and social re- 
formers, labor and electoral reform bills are now to be 
brought to the front by Gladstone. The batch will include 
a sweeping extension of the employers’ liability laws and 
the abolition of numerous restrictions on the suffrage in 
the interest of the poorer classes. If the Lords reject 
these bills it will make Gladstone solid with the working- 
men when upon the ultimate rejection of the home rule 
bill by the upper house, he shall appeal to the country. 

These are the best tactics under the circumstances, but 
every delay is dangerous to home rule. Gladstone must 
needs die very soon and may die any day, and then the 
cause will lose probably the only advocate who could carry 
it through. On the other hand, the masses of the people, 
both British and Irish, are seeing every day more clearly 
that the causes of Ireland’s misery, as of all mankind’s, are 
far more economic than political, and that the way out lies 
in the line of radical changes of the economic system and 
not in modifications of the governmental administration. 
So long as the rich rule over the poor and the capitalist 
exploits the laborer, it makes mighty little difference 
whether these two classes- are of different races or the 
same one. The question of the deliverance from oppression 
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one and the same. 

Economic issues have now everywhere the right of way 
and are the only live questions. We predict that unless 
the home rule issue shall very soon triumph, it will fall 
into the rear behind economic and social reform issues, not 
to be settled until after they have been, when, indeed, it 
will be found that all the venom of the question has gone 
out of it, that there are not two sides to it and that the 


only question left is one as to expediency in a detail of 
administration. 


More Talk about “Individualism” and Common Sense. 


A couple of weeks ago The New Nation printed an 
editorial commenting upon an oration by William Dudley 
Foulkes at Indianapolis. Our special purpose then was to 
point out how inconsistent it is to defend the present sys- 
tem as one which rewards men according to energy ex- 
pended, in view of the fact that the greatest American 
fortunes and the greater proportion of small fortunes 
already represent inherited wealth, and that this tendency. 
to the concentration of wealth in hereditary fortunes is in- 
creasing at a rate promising that the bulk of the monetary 
power of the nation will soon depend, as strictly as titles 
of nobility, on transmission by descent, and in no way upon 
effort of any sort. 

We restate the theme of the former article thus carefully, 
because nationalists will find in it.a very simple and com- 
plete answer to all attacks upon the economic equality 
proposed by nationalism on the part of defenders of the 
present system. The present system gives inequality of 
rew.rd without regard to service. Nationalism, on the other 
hand, would secure equality of reward without regard 
to service actually rendered, but with the requirement 
that every one should render such service as he might be 
able to. Which is the more rational and just plan? ~ 

But this was not what we set out to say. There is a 
tempting earnestness about Mr. Foulkes’ manner of stating 
a fallacy that leads us to take yet one more text from his 
very interesting address. We do so because the points in- 
volved are important to the moral basis of the issue 
between nationalism and “individualism.” We use the 
quotation marks in no offensive sense, but because we claim 
that in the proper sense of the word, that is to say, de- 
fined as the completest possible personal independence, 
nationalists are the only intelligent devotees of true indi- 
vidualism. 

What Mr. Foulkes says is in context with what we 
quoted on the previous occasion, and reads as follows: 


The operative who does his work by the piece will accomplish 
more than he who works by the day. The man who works for him- 
self will do more than he who works for another. He not only does 
more, measured by the objective result of his labor, but he does 
more in the development of his own energy and character, Indi- 
vidualism, after all, must be at the basis of all permanent and 
healthy progress. 


As to the first statement here, it may be replied that if 
a man will do more at piece work than at day’s work, the 
difference as a rule is more than made up by the worse 
quality of the work. Mr. Foulkes probably knows that it 
is common for real estate men, as a special inducement, to 
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advertise that a house has been built by “ day’s works.” 


That tells the whole story. 

As to the second statement, that a man will work better 
for himself than for others, nothing could better illustrate 
the prestige the devil has got under the competitive system 
than that a supposedly rational man should risk his reputa- 
tion on such an assertion. Let Mr. Foulkes ask anybody 
that ever hired anybody, let him stop a moment and ask 
himself, and he will find out that no axiom is more 
axiomatic than that a man who under ordinary conditions 
does not do well] in the service of another will not do well 
for himself. Does not Mr. Foulkes know that on this 
recognized fact all rational systems of promotion in private 
and public business are based? There never was an in- 
telligent employer yet who would not be willing to insure 
the success of half of his employees and guarantee the 
failure of the other half in independent business, simply on 
account of the qualities they had shown in his service. In 
fact a man will very often work well for another who will 
prove very shiftless for himself. 

Why is it then that intelligent men like Mr. Foulkes, 
who know so much better, are led to make such strange 
general statements as that quoted? It is simply because 
they have all learned to accept as a matter of course the 
first clause of the Devil’s Catechism, namely, that the main 
object of man in life is to serve himself. This is a lie hot 
from the father of lies, a lie denied not only by philosophy, 
ethics and religion, but by practical experience at every 
step in this everyday world of ours. Men are not selfish 
in the narrow sense, except as they are forced to be. They 
have always before them a higher and wider ideal, family, 
trade, sect, regiment, shop, religion, race or whatever it 
may be. They are sick at heart of themselves and always 
hungering and thirsting for something more and bigger, 
or something, at least, outside themselves, to serve and 
sacrifice themselves to. When nationalism shall place all 
men’s effort in the line of service to the nation and the 
race, instead of to self, we shall get a multiplication of 
the sum of human energy, which will make but a morning’s 
“chores” ofthe present plodding day’s work of the 
world. 

As to Mr. Foulkes’ conclusion in the above quotation, 
that the effects of devotion to self are useful in brilding up 
the character, it is needless to say anything. There is no 
more impossible way to build up a good character than the 
selfish method. You might as well try to build a house 
by working downward. 


Smaik Help in a Good Education. 


We have heard parents say that above all things they 
desired to give their children a good education. They have 
observed that to leave children money amounts to little, 
because that may be lost very easily, but an education, 
they argue, is an inseparable possession which will always 
enable those who have it to hold their own as against the 
less qualified man. 

This is a delusion. The operation of the modern system 
of economies every year more and more makes mind the 
slave of money, ‘the educated the lackeys of the rich. If, 
you want your children to thrive, never mind their educa- 
tion; only leave them money enough, with a clever lawyer 
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to take care of it, and they will be abie to hire the best 
brains in the country to do their dirty work. The com- 
petition among educated men for the patronage « the 
moneyed class is in all respects as sharp, as merciless and as 
brutal in its results as among manual laborers and becomes 
more so in proportion as the opportunities of the higher 
education are opened up. 

In Germany, the land of universities, there are reported 
to,be 7000 qualified architects without employment and a 
similar excess of supply over demand in the professions of 
engineers, teachers of classics and mathematics, lawyers 
and other depart.nents calling for the highest training. 
There is a formidable list of university graduates on the 
list of those regularly relieved by the Berlin poor board, 
and there is sharp competition among the doctors of law 
and philosophy for places as waiters. 


Another Knock-down Decision for Labor. 


These United States judges seem to be laying themselves 
open in their turn to the charge of “conspiracy,” by the 
rate at which they are turning out decisions, all of the same 
new and startling pattern, against the labor unions and the 
right to strike. Judge Billings of the United States Dis- 
trict court of Louisiana is the author of the latest sensation 
in this line. Last November a general strike took place in 
New Orleans and owing to the strong sympathy of work- 
ingmen with its ends, for a time it locked up business pretty 
throughly. An injunction was applied for to restrain the 
labor leaders from action tending, by producing cessation of 
business, to interfere with inter-state commerce. The strike 
ended, but the decision is just given, being of course in- 
tended entirely for future effect. It is declared to be 
especially based on the Sherman anti-trust law and is to the 
effect that a general strike, with the intent of producing 
such a stagnation of business as may incidentally interfere 
with inter-state commerce, is unlawful and exposes those 
engaged in it to criminal prosecution. 

Of course this decision, like the Toledo rulings, has the 
purpose and, if it can be carried into effect, will have the 
result, of making the stopping of work by any considerable 
number of workingmen, except by and with the consent of 
their employers, a crime to be punished by fines and im- 
prisonments. The labor union, Judge Billings says, in 
effect and almost in terms, may be tolerated as lawful so 
long as it is careful not to do anything to inconvenience 
business. 

This is not the only country which has been greatly dis- 
turbed and inconvenienced by strikes, of which, indeed, we 
have not had a tithe the experience of England, Germany 
or France; but it is safe to say that as no such sweeping 
decisions against workmen have been given in any constitu- 
tional monarchy of Europe in modern times, so none could 
be. It is only in the land of the free that such things are 
possible. 

These decisions are capital’s response to Homestead and 
Buffalo. What will be the rejoinder of labor? ‘here is 
but one of which plutocracy is afraid, and that is a demand 
for the nationalization of business. With the business in 
which they are employed once made a branch of the public 
administration, workingmen will be able to protect their 
rights and remedy their abuses far more effectually by thei 
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ballot as citizens than they ever could by strikes, even in 
the palmiest days of trade-unionism. 

It is interesting to observe that the inter-state commerce 
and anti-trust bills should be made the basis of the Toledo 
and New Orleans decisions. These laws were concessions to 
the popular demand that the railroads and trusts should be 
curbed. It has not been found possible to get a single im- 
portant decision under them against either railroads or 
trusts, whose lawyers have simply laughed at them. When 
the railroads, however, want to crush the labor unions, 
against which the statutes were not supposed to be directed 
at.all, the courts have nat the slightest difficulty in finding 
in them a whole arsenal of legal thunderbolts against pre- 
viously unquestioned rights of workingmen. 

Well, it is getting plain that if we do not get nationalism 
pretty soon we shall get something a great deal worse. 


THE SYSTEM MUST BE CHANGED. 


Rev. W. F. Cook recently delivered a poweiful sermon at 
the Prospect street church, Salem, Mass., in which he took 
high and thoroughly Christian ground. 

“The existence of national prosperity,” he said, “ does 
not mean the laborer is getting rich. It may mean the 
opposite. Retail tradesmen are having harder times to get 
along. Farmers are obliged to carefully economize, while 
elerks, salesmen, masons and carpenters find their wages 
growing less. The number of unemployed is growing 
larger. Before half a century shall pass, our commercial 
relations must be altered fundamentally. We are approach- 
ing a crisis in the history of our race. Co-operation must 
take the place of competition. By co-operation each man, 
woman and child must be their own shopkeeper and reap 
the profits of their business. ‘The masses are overtaxed to 
keep a few in luxury, and this should be stopped in all 
Christian lands. Another thing to be accomplished is the 
management of public interests and owning of public trusts 
by the government. Railroads and steamboat, lines, tele- 
graph and telephone systems, electric lighting, water-works 
and the like should be managed by the state and not by 
corporations. Already the state’ manages the school sys- 
tem for the public good, as well as sewerage, the police de- 
partment, highways and the like, for a public need should 
not be at the mercy of selfish individuals, but be managed 
by the people for their good. How much better it would 
be in this city if we had the management of the waver- 
works and street-car lines. The time is coming when these 
and other things will be.” 


THINGS SAID ABOUT THE CAUSE AND US. 


D. P. B. —I have read every number of The New Nation 
since its first issue, and I am free to say that there is more 
meat in it to the square inch than any other publication 
received at my house (and there are 19 others), and it is 
served in better style, covers the points of reform move- 
ments in better form than anything that comes to the table 
of a hungry reformer. 


J. K. Harris, president of the Haverhill Nationalist club, 
spoke at West Acton on the 24th of March. 
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WHAT OF THE NIGHT? 


Master, what of the night? 
Child, night is not at all 
Anywhere, fallen or to fall, 
Save to our star-stricken eyes. 
Forth of our eyes it takes flight, 
Look we but once nor before 
Nor behind us, but straight on the skies, 
Night is not then any more. 
SWINBURNE. 


GOVERNMENT OWNERSHIP OF THE TELE- 
GRAPH AND TELEPHONE. 


[Henry R. Legate before the Massachusetts joint committee on 
federal relations on the memorial to Congress favoring the pub- 
lic ownership of telegraph ahd telephone services. | 


Mr. CHAIRMAN AND GENTLEMEN OF THE COMMITTEE: — 
[Continued from last week.] 


Facts enough have already been given to convince the 
most skeptical of the great advantages accruing to the 
people from government ownership of telegraphs. Before 
leaving this branch of the subject I wish to cal! your 
attention to some of the most glaring impositions practised 
upon the people by the Western Union magnates. This 
can best be done by quoting from a recent address de- 
liverec by a telegraph operator. He says: Careful inves- 
tigation shows that the Western Union favors one class of 
business and wilfully neglects to do justice to another. 
Certain business, mostly brokers’ messages, has special 
rights over everything else. The operator who is sending 
death messages, messages that summon children to the bed- 
sides of dying parents, or transact legitimate business of 
merchants and manufacturers, is often obliged to lay them 
aside, in order that the wires may be used for the business 
of a trust, a monopoly, or a ring of speculators. 

“ Many broker companies hire wires for use during a few 
hours in the middle of the day. The leasing practice has 
grown to such proportions with the Western Union as to 
make it impossible for the regular volume of legitimate 
business to be handled readily, with the few wires retained 
for that purpose. What is the consequence. From 9 a.m. 
to 3 p.m. there is a large accumulation of business in re- 
peating offices. The brokers’ wires are then free, and 
they are manned to handle the business which has been 
obliged to wait! 

“Telegraphy is a profession. Ask any telegrapher in the 
Union if he believes the Western Union company has the 
power to secure his discharge and prevent his being em- 
ployed by broker, railroad or other telegraph company, and 
he will tell you he suppose1 everybody knew it! Think of 
the thousands of telegraphers who must work for many 
more hours and for as low salaries as may suit the con- 
venience and pleasure of this great monopoly, or suffer the 
loss of opportunity to practice their profession at all.” 

It is not often we get the operators’ testimony. Every 
argument that can be adduced in favor of government tele- 
graph applies with equal force to the telephone. It has 
already become a competitor of the telegraph, and the day 
is not far distant when it will, to considerable extent, 
supersede it. 

In his report for 1891, Postmaster-General Wanamaker 
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says: “ A year from next March the telephone patent ex- 
pires, and unless Congress acts promptly to authorize its 
adoption for communication among the people, it requires 
no stretch of the imagination to believe that in the next 
two years one immense syndicate will control all the 
hundreds of telephone plants of the country, as the tele- 
graph is now controlled, or the two will be united, and then 
for the next 20 years the most astute lawyers will be 
legitimately earning large salaries in indignantly opposing 
the so-called attacks of postmaster-generals upon defense- 
less vested rights.” The fact that a new telephone com- 
pany is now forming with a capital of 80 million dollars 
proves that a portion of his prediction, at least, was 
correct. It should also become an adjunct of the post 
office as it is already in Europe. The change is now 
being made in England. Germany has it already in full 
operation under the postal department. It is so arranged 
that every office can not only communicate with every other, 
but messages can be sent to the central office, from which 
they can be forwarded to their destination by special 
messenger, by mail or telegraph. For every telephone 
within a city postal delivery there is an annual charge of 
$35.70. This means of communication is rapidly growing 
in public favor. In 1888 it was in use in only 158 cities. 
In 1891 the number has increased to 238, and the number 
of stations had increased in the meantime from 25,829 to 
60,519. 

The following facts relative to the telephone service of 
Switzerland are taken from the report of United States 
Consul 8. H. M. Byers, under. date of May 5, 1892. He 
says: “The Swiss telephone system being the best and 
cheapest in Europe, a few words as to its methods may be 
of interest. First of all, it is owned and managed by the 
general government in the same way the telegraph is, and 
is under the immediate control of the department of posts 
and telegraphs. This government ownership of telephones 
has proved to be to the public advantage, inasmuch as the 
service is better and cheaper: in fact the rates are lower 
here than elsewhere in the world. Telephones were first 
introduced into Switzerland in 1880 by a private company. 
In 1886 the government took control of them. The first 
yecr proved that the system in the hands of the state could 
be made to more than pay expenses, the net profits, even 
with reduced rates, being $26,000. In 1887 the net revenue 
was $51,701. The annual charge for a telephone is $24 
for the first year, $20 for the second and $16 thereafter. 
Calls to the uumber of 800 per year are allowed to sub- 
scriters, and for all over that one cent each is charged. 
Telegrams are received by the telephone and delivered to 
the telegraph office at two cents each.” Mr. Byers says: 
« Ag many of the offices are combined, and as many of the 
telegraph operators are also telephonists, the advantages 
and the economy are very great. The employees are better 
trained than in private companies, because their positions 
are secured to them, and there is a consequent natural 
pride in having their service good. Government responsi- 
bility, too, assures prompt attention ; and, as it is uni- 
versally acknowledged in Switzerland, the management by 
the state has resulted in economy and a perfect service. 
Like the post and telegraph systems of the country, the 
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telephone system is owned by the people, and the state 
manages it with an eye single to the public good.” 

Compare the charge for government telephones in Swit- 
zerland with the prices paid to private companies in this 
country. The charge for five minutes’ use of the long dis- 
tance telephone between New York and Chicago is $10! 
Is it not significant that those who have held positions 
that have required a careful study of this subject, have 
advocated public ownership ? Hon. Alexander W. Randall, 
postmaster-general under President Grant, advocated a 
government telegraph, and made it the subject of a special 
message to Congress. In 1871 Postmaster-General Creswell 
devoted a large portion of his report to this subject, and in 
his report of 1872, said: “The post office is now prepared 
to undertake the organization and management of the tele- 
graph in connection with its other duties.” In 1873 he 
said in his report: “Improved processes are constantly 
being discovered, new instruments devised and new adap- 
tations made; and in the near future the entire methods 
and machinery of telegraphic communication will be 
cheapened and familiarized to such an extent that the 
government will be compelled to assume their control, in 
order to protect the people from extortion, and to secure 
to them the most improved and extended facilities at the 
lowest possible cost. In this wide field of operation no 
money-making privilege should be tolerated. As well 
might a charter be granted for the exclusive use of air, 
light or water; as well might a price be set on the winds 
and waves, on rivers flowing to the sea, on seed time and 
harvest, and on the power which causes the seed to ger. 
minate and the fruits of the earth to grow, as to restrict 
for the sake of profit the use of electricity, that most subtile 
and universal of God’s mysterious agents. The electric 
selegraph should be the common messenger of the human 
race, and no man or association of men should be permitted 
to burden it with excessive charges. 

“Surely the great republic will not hesitate longer to 
follow kingdoms and empires in recognizing and protecting 
the rights o fthe people.” 

In his report for 1880, Postmaster-General Maynard 
says: “During my visit to the British post office I ex- 
amined with much interest the system of telegraphy for 
several years past connected with the postal service. his 
method of correspondence is thought to have made a great 
advance since it was changed from the management of 
private corporations, responsible to nobody, hardly to pub- 
lic opinion, and placed under the control of the government. 
The business has increased many fold, the cost of sending 
messages has been largely reduced and the service is per- 
formed in many localities it never would have reached 
under the pecuniary stimulus of private enterprise. At 
the same time it yields a margin of profit to the royal 
treasury.” 

“After the fullest consideration I have been able to give 
to the subject,” says Postmaster-General Howe, in his 
report of 1882, “I am forced to the conclusion that the time 
has fully come when the telegraph and postal service should 
be embraced under one management.” 


In his report for 1883, Postmaster-General Gresham 
said: “The same principle which justified and demanded 
the transference of the mail on many chief routes from the 


horse-drawu coacn on common highways to steam-impelled 
vehicles on land and water, is equally potent to warrant 
the calling of the electro-magnetic telegraph in aid of the 
post office in discharge of its great functions of rapidly 
transmitting correspondence and intelligence.” 

Postmaster-General Don. M. Dickinson urged its adop- 
tion. President Garfield was always its friend and advo- 
cate in the halls of Congress. President Grant advocated 
a government telegraph in each of his messages to Congress. 
Many other eminent public men have earnestly advocated 
its establishment. There is another important considera- 
tion that should be mentioned in a discussion of this 
subject. The press is am important factor in the social 
system. Favors should not be extended to one portion of 
it that are denied to another. Newspapers depend largely 
upon the telegraph for the collection and transmission of 
news. For mutual advantage and protection against com- 
petition, press associations have been formed, with agents 
at all important news-centres. Through such associations 
the papers belonging thereto are enabled to get messages 
at greatly reduced rates, which make the expense exceed- 
ingly low when it is divided among those co-operating in 
this manner. It is not uncommon for an agreement to be 
made by which these papers, on their part, promise not to 
patronize or encourage opposition lines, while the telegraph 
company, on its part, agrees to charge higher rates for 
specials to newspapers not belonging to the association. 
The effect of all this has been to repress newspaper enter- 
prise. In some cases the associations require a unanimous 
vote to admit a new member, and the high rates charged 
for messages to papers not within the charmed circle, has 
limited the field of newspaper enterprise. It is a case 
where one monopoly renders another one possible. The 
special favor enjoyed by associated newspapers has induced 
many of them to join with their ally — the telegraph com- 
pany —in opposing government telegraph. The assump- 
tion of this service by the post office would destroy these 
twin monopolies. 

In England liberal provision was made for the press as 
soon as the telegraph passed into the hands of the govern- 
ment. Before the transfer the companies sent news to 306 
subscribers in 144 towns and to 173 newspapers; within 
one year after the transfer the postal telegraph was send- 
ing news to 1106 subscribers in 365 towns and to 467 news- 
papers. Comment is unnecessary. 

Numerously signed petitions from every part of the 
United States will be presented to the 53d Congress in favor 
of a government telegraph and telephone. Newspapers in 
every section of the country are earnestly advocating it. 
Almost every labor organization in the entire country has 
declared in favor of it. You are asked to give expression 
to the sentiment in Massachusetts upon this measure, 

What is the sentiment? Only a few weeks ago the Bos- 
ton Board of trade voted to send a communication to the 
chairman on post offices and post roads, of both Houses of 
Congress, in support of the views expressed by the post- 
master-general, recommending that early action be taken 
towards adding the telegraph and telephone to the postal 
system of the United States, and requesting that the matter 
receive the early attention of their committees, and be sub 
mitted to Congress as soon as possible. The Boston Paper 
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Trade Association has also passed a vote recommending that 
the government purchase the telegraph lines and conduct 
them. The American Federation of Labor, at its last 
annual meeting at Philadelphia, Pa., unanimously passed a 
resolution in favor of government ownership of the tele- 
graph. The Massachusetts State Assembly of the Knights 
of Labor, at its recent regular meeting, voted unanimously 
in favor of this memorial. The Central Labor Union of 
Haverhill endorsed it unanimously. A gentleman in New 
Bedford writes: ‘Send me two more petition blanks. I 
have at present writing secured 66 names to the one you 
sent and have had only one refusal.” Another in Mattapan 
writes: “I am at work on the third petition. About three 
in 100 rezuse to sign.” One in South Lancaster writes : “TI 
am surprised at the unanimity of the sentiment among those 
I have met, positively only eight refused to sign.” “I 
believe that six ous of seven wonld sign if they had the 
opportunity,” says a petitioner from Whitman. A Lawrence 
petitioner writes: “I have asked 105 men and 104 signed 
it.” Byron I. Haskell of Everett says that he has found 
but one man who refused to sign a petition. 

The people have submitted to this monopoly long enough. 
At last they have become too familiar with its methods to 
longer submit to its rule. Is it not an imposition upon the 
public that a plant that can be duplicated easily for 35 
million dollars is capitalized for 100 millions, and rates for 
service are sufficiently high to pay a dividend on all that 
watered stock! Do you think my estimate of 35 million 
dollars too low? Let us compare it with some others. In 
1883 the cautious and accurate Journal of Commerce, said 
of the Western Union: “Its nominal capital is 80 million 
dollars, while all its present property could be replaced in 
better working order at a cost not to exceed 15 million or 
13 miilion. It had issued large blocks of stocks partly to 
buy up opposing lines and partly by way of watering its 
own shares. Its rates have been to high and its treatment 
of its customers is arbitrary and insolent to the highest 
degree. It has fought off or purchased, as far as it could, 
all competition, and it has refused every reasonable conces- 
sion to the demands of the press and the general public.” 

The United States Senate Committee on Post Offices and 
Post Roads, in its report of 1884 said: ‘If we assume every 
mile of wire owned by the Western Union is essential to its 
business of transmitting telegrams, viz: 451,228 miles, the 
value of the property, at $70 per mile would be $30,220,- 
960.” 

In 1888 a syndicate of New York capitalists offered, for 
the sum of 25 million dollars, to build a telegraph system 
reaching*every post office in the United States, and this not- 
withstanding the fact that there are somewhat more than 
three post offices for each telegraph office in the entire 
country. 

Mewmorializing Congress in favor of a government tele- 
graph is no new thing. It has been done before. In 1870 
Massachusetts, Alabama and Nebraska all passed resolutions 
of a similar nature, and Nevada and Nebraska in 1873. Are 
not the people of this country as capable of conducting a 
government owned telegraph as those of all the European 
countries ? Must we forever continue to lag behind them 

in a matter so closely concerning the public welfare? And 


who are the opponents of this proposition? The Western 


Union, and a few newspapers that thrive upon the special 
advantages it gives them, and the telephone companies who 
are following in the footsteps of the Western Union in their 
charges for service. For five minutes use of the long dis- 
tance telephone between Boston and Chicago you must pay 
$10! These wonderful conveniences have hitherto been 
limited to the few. No wonder they have been called the 
“yich man’s mail!” Let it be your privilege to aid in mak- 
ing it the poor mans maii as well. Help to bring within 
reach of all the speedy and convenient communication now 
enjoyed only by the few. What sense is there in giving 
the government a monopoly of carrying messages to the 
Pacific coast that require days to deliver, and permitting a 
private company to monopolize the conveying of messages 
that can be delivered in a few minutes. The government 
has as much right to forward messages by wire as by mail. 
It is only a different form of the same service. As at present 
conducted it does not meet the wants of the people. There 
is also another important principle involved in this matter. 

Under the management and control of an avericious and 
conscienceless corporation, the employees will always be 
poor and dependent victims of tyrannical petty officials. 
The company never fails to take advantage of every oppor- 
tunity to reduce their salaries. To unite in an organization 
for mutual protection and support now invites discharge. 
Contrast the condition of the 17,000 employees of the West- 
ern Union with that of the employees of our postal service. 
Is their welfare of no importance? Under a government 
that is popularly supposed to make “an injury to one the 
concern of all,” should not those who do the work be en- 
titled ta some protection against greedy employers who look 
upon them only as parts of an admirable machine for the 
turning out of dividends. The rights of men and women 
are far more sacred than corporations. 

The thousands of petitioners whom I represent are but a 
small part of the people of this state who desire this change. 
There has been no well organized effort to secure signers. 
Petitions have been sent only to those whose name and 
address were easily obtained. You can best judge of how 


‘little effort and concerted action there have been in this 


work when I tell you that the whole amount paid for peti- 
tion blanks, envelopes and postage is less than $30. All 
the soliciting has been voluntary. Yet from the results of 
such desultory work, I am satisfied that if a complete can- 
vass was made, at least 90 per cent of the adults of the state 
would ask for a postal telegraph and telephone system. 
Public sentiment is aroused on this subject. A vast 
majority of the people demand that a business which 
touches the press, the public and private life, and the com- 


‘mercial operations of the entire nation at almost every point, 


should no longer remain in private hands. A free’ press is 
impossible under its rule. Its officers boast of influencing 
public officials. 

“The franks issued to government officials,” said Presi- 
dent Orton in his report in 1873, “constitute nearly a third 
of the total complimentary business. The wires of the 
Western Union company extend into 37 states and nine 
territories. In all of them our property is more or less sub- 
ject to the acticn of natioual, state and municipal authori- 
ties, and the judicious use of complimentary franks among 


them has been the means of saving to the company many 
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times the money value of the free service performed.” This 
is certainly. putting franks where they will do the most good. 
This method of bribery has not diminished since that time, 
but has, instead, increased each year. A list of the names 
of “national, state and municipal authorities’ possessing 
the frank of this company would be both interesting and 
instructive. The upper branch of the Minnesota Legisla- 
ture has passed a resolution similar to the one before you. 
I trust that Massachusetts may follow her example. Con- 
gressmen are seeking for means to prevent trusts and syn- 
dicates from oppressing the people. The Western Union 
was a poineer in destroying all competition, It was also a 
pioneer in the watering of stock. The telephone companies 
are fol’owing in its footsteps. Together they control ser- 
vices that are essential to the public welfare. They have 
become burdensome to the people. The next Congress must 
deal with this matter. Let this resolution be the voice of 
the old Bay State raised in protest against this fair country 
becoming a mere hunting ground for monopolies, and the 
people their legitimate game. 


A SUGGESTION FROM NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


To the Editor of The New Nation : 

Being confident that a large per cent of those who can be 
induced to read The New Nation will in time become sub- 
scribers and later on, nationalists, I present a plan for its 
larger circulation. Let every subscriber of The New 
Nation contribute 25 cents per month and send it to some 
friend for three months; this plan kept up for 12 months 
will result in placing the paper in the hands of 12 times its 
present circulation for three months’ time. Suppose The 
New Nation to have a circulation of 10,000, this plan will 
give it a circulation of 120,000 (additional) during three 
months. This plan kept up for the next three years would, 
I believe, result in so much good, that in place of a weekly 
we will have also a first-class daily. I commence the plan 
by enclosing 25 cents. Friends of the cause, let us go to 
work and raise up a circulation this present year of 100,000 
and in three years make it 500,000. 


F. G. R. Gorpon, 
Sec. People’s Party State Cent. Com. 
Manchester, N. H., March, 1893. 


SOCIALIST LABOR CONVENTION IN MASSACHUSETTS. 


The state convention of the socialist labor party for 
Massachusetts was held at Fitchburg, March 26, and nomi- 
nated a state ticket with P. F. O’Neil of Boston for gov- 
ernor. The platform favors reduction of the hours of labor, 
public ownership of the means of transportation and com- 
munication, local franchises, etc, the exclusive issue of 
money by the United States, equalization of~- women’s 
wages with those of men for equal service, regulation of 
child labor, state employment of unemployed, free educa- 
tion, universal suffrage, the initiative and referendum, etc. 
It is the best platform issued by the socialist labor party 
thus far, and bears upon its face the marks of having been 
written on this side of the water. 


A STATE TANNERY PROPOSED. 

The Haverhill Lasters’ Protective union has voted to 
fight the leather trust by calling upon the Legislature 
“to buy, equip and manage a tannery which shall tan and 
furnish sole-leather to our fellow-citizens at cost.” 


CONCERNING NATIONALISM. 


THE JUDICIARY AND REFORM MOVEMENTS. 


What the Papers say. The Populist Campaign in 7th Massa- 


chusetts Congressional District. Government Telegraph 


Memorial Passes Massachusetts House. 

“Experience proves that the most effective force to 
oppose labor organization is counter organization,” observes 
the financial editor of the New York Times. The 31 
terminal railroads in Chicago have formed a compact or- 
ganization to’ oppose labor organizations. Large manufac- 
turers in California combined for this purpose about two 
years ago, and they have suceeded in beating the strikers 
The Judge 


Billings decision in New Orleans carries on the work of 


in every case of labor trouble since that time. 


subduing organized labor begun shortly after the strike in 
New Orleans last November, when an employers’ protective 
association was formed. 


The press of the country on the Judge Ricks’ decision is 
a stady. “The true question,’ observes the New York 
Tribune, “underlying the Ann Arbor case is therefore this: 
Whether the public has any right to protestion in the 
courts against the orders of a labor organization where 
those orders are calculated to impose additional burdens 
The infer- 


ence is plain from this that the Tribune stands by the 


upon all other laborers and all other citizens.” 


decision of Judge Ricks that a railroad employee has no 
right to “give up his job” when he chooses. 


“Tf the government is to interfere with railroad manage- 
ment in behalf of the railroads, it can surely interfere in 
behalf of the employees,” observes the Hartford Post. 


“The management gets behind the public for protection 
and the public, it must be confessed, grows more and more 
inclined to take the whole thing into its own hands.” This 
from the Hartford Courant. 


“ The railroads have found a new weapon with which to 
prevent the sudden and disastrous suspension of their 
operations by their employees,” thinks the New York Mail 
and Express. 

“The proper course of labor,” remarks the Pittsburg 
Despatch, “is undoubted obedience to the law, to eschew 
assaults on the legal rights of uthers, and to demand that 
combinations of capital shall yield obedience to the law.” 

The New York Press puts the same idea in this shape : 
“Tt is impossible to maintain the position that corporations 
are to have the privilege of dismissing those in their 
employ without giving previous information of their inten- 
tion, unless their employees are also permitted to withdraw. 
from their service without previous notification of their 
purpose to do so.” 


Indianapolis News: “The railway service is practically a 
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public service. The New York State board of mediation 
and arbitration, which is composed of men who were 
appointed as friends of labor, has repeatedly called atten- 
tion to the need of legislation which should make it im- 
possible for railway employees to quit work without giving 


notice according to contract. It has proposed that men in 


entering railway service should ‘enlist for a definite 
period.’ ” 
._ A Populist Candidate for Congress in the Field. 


The people’s party convention for the 7th Congressional 
district of Massachusetts to nominate a candidate was held 
in Park hall, Lynn, March 24. Edward D. Priest called 
the convention to order and Levi R. Pierce was chosen 
permanent chairman and A. J. Ryan, secretary. The con- 
vention unanimously nominated as its condidate for Con- 
gress to succeed Henry Cabot Lodge, George H. Cary, who 
was sent for and accepted the nomination in a short speech 
in which he said: 

The right of the people to self-government is being overshadowed 
by the influence of corporations, combinations and trusts that are 
selfishly trying to warp legislation to suit their own purposes. 
Among the first steps in governmental progress will be the control 
of the means of transportation and communication in the interest of 
the entire people. Then must follow national control of the natural 
mineral products as coal, iron and petroleum. These come nearly 
under the same head as the water supply of a country, being only a 
step farther removed on the scale of daily necessity. Municipalities 
and Legislatures have seen the necessity of setting free from the 
grasp of individuals and corporations the control of the supply of 
water that they were only too willing to appropriate. Our weapons 
are ballots instead of bullets, but impelled by the smokeless powder 
of an honest purpose they will prove quite as effective. There is 
nothing so conservative nor so timid as great wealth, and when it 
becomes evident that this nation has awakened from its lethargy 
and demanded its own, we shall surely get it. . 

Mr. Cary is a native of Nantucket and is 46 years of age. 
He served in the Union army and is a member of the 
Grand Army of the Republic. He has taught in the high 
and grammar schools of Massachusetts 21 years, being 
principal of the Lynn English High school for three years. 
He served three years as school committee man of Pitts- 
field and is now mathematical calculator for the Thompson- 
Houston company. He lett the republican party when the 
people’s party was organized in Massachusetts two years 
ago, and is a staunch defender of the principles upon which 
the new party is based. The district committee of the 
people’s party has planned an active campaign. Public 
meetings will be held in every town and city in the 
district. 

The Massachusetts House Passes the Government Telegraph 
and Telephone Memorial. 

The resolution petitioning the Massachusetts represen- 
tatives in Congress to favor a government telegraph and 
telephone service passed the House last week, and is now 
in the Senate. The indications are that the Senate will 
pass the memorial without material opposition. The old 
parties have evidently concluded to drop to avoid punish- 


ment. 
The Public Liquor Traffic Bill Postponed. 


A committee of the Massachusetts Legislature has re- 
ported referring to the next General Court the bill to put 
the liquor traffic into the hands of salaried state agents, 
the element of profit to be eliminated. John Brown of 
Fall River dissented. 


NATIONALISTIC DRIFT. 


[tems of Industrial, Political, Social and Commercial Intelli- 
gence indicating the approaching Breakup of the Present 
System and the Tendency through Business Combinations 
and Public Control of Industry toward Complete National 
Co-operation. 


Massachusetts. 


The Waltham Tribune: Wasn’t it Peabody which at its 
town meeting this spring was so pleased with the improved 
lighting service given by its public-owned plant that it 
passed a vote of thanks to those who managed it as agents 
ef the citizens? Nubody said anything about “untried 
experiment” in that town meeting. 


A bill is before the Legislature providing for the transfer 
of the Bunker Hill property from a private company and 
placing it in charge of the state. This action is in accord- 
ance with the charter incorporating the Bunker Hill asso- 
ciation. If the state assumes the management it will 
doubtless result in a reduction of the fare now charged 
visitors who wish to-go to the top of the monument. 


Maine. 


For three years past a legal fight has been going on 
between the citizens of Portland and the Portland water 
company, the former contending that the water rates 
should be lowered. ‘The people have won their case, and 
the income of the water company is thereby decreased 
from $232,250 to $159,081, being a decrease of slightly 
over 31 per cent. a 

New Hampshire. 


The Tribune (Concord) : The town of Ashland has con- 
cludek to have a public water-works system, and do away 
with the necessity of depending on inefficient and costly 
private sources of water supply. Water, gas and electric 
lights are natural monopolies of the most conspicuous kind 
and must sooner or later be owned and controlled by the 
public as a whole and not farmed out to speculators to 


make money from. 
Rhode Island. 


The latest is a trust in crinoline. Three fourths of the 
crinoline used in the United States is made in Pawtucket 
and the American Haircloth Padding company of that city 
has voted to consolidate with the Pawtucket Haircloth 
company of Central Falls. The consolidation is effected 
fur the purpose of doing away with the sharp competition 
that has been going on between the two companies, and 
thus insure better prices for their goods. 


California, 


Tulare Valley Citizen: One by one cities are calling for 
municipal ownership of streets, railroads, water-works, 
electric lights, etc., and it is only a question of time until 
all great industries upon which the public are dependent 
for service, will be taken from private corporations, and 
their power to cinch the public will be gone. 


Miscellaneous. 


In a speech before the New York Central Labor union 
ecently, John Swinton said the tremendous trusts and com- 
binations of this country were doing much good in driving 
the workers into organizations from fear of their enormous 
power as a means of resistance. He had seen some of the 
worst slums of Europe, but they were nothing to compare 
with the horrible squalor of the New York sweating 


shops. 
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$15.00. 


A useful and elegant present for ladies and 
gentlemen. Over 100,000 in use. 

Perfectly simple, practical and durable. 

No $100 machine can do better work. 

Writes 77 characters. Capitals and small 
letters. 

Never gets out of order. 
always. 5 

No instruction required. 


Send for Illustrated Catalogue. 


The Typewriter Improvement Go., 


274 Post Office Square, Boston, Mass. 


164 La Salle Street, Chicago, Il. 
Agents wanted. Mention The New Nation. 


ADVERTISE ! ! 


The Newspaper or Magazine 
—Is A— 


SLEEPLESS SALESMAN. 


10] 
Estimates and Advice in Selecting Adver- 
tising Mediums —of Local, National or 
Foreign Circulation — will be given 
Promptly on Application. 


E. KIMBALL NUNN’S 
GENERAL ADVERTISING AGENCY, 


179 TREMONT ST., BOSTON, MASS. 
Mention The New Nation. 


BALDNESS 


Perfect alignment 


Hair 


Restorer. 


A vegetable tonic which has stood the 
test of prolonged trial at the hands of hun- 
dreds of the best experts, both physicians and 
chemists, in all chronic diseases of the human 
scalp, cnring baldness, patchy baldness, fall- 
ing hair, dry or brittle hair, dandruff, eczema 
and allscalp diseases. Why Semmes E. H. R. 
is so popular: It is composed absolutely of 
roots and herbs, it is an infallible remedy for 
baldness. We are uot afraid to say: Analyze it. 
If you find one grain of lead or sulphur we 
will give you $1000, or if it fails to perform 
what we say it will. : 
48 Winter st., Boston, Mass. 

Richmond, Va, 
Consultation Free by Dr. J. Semmes. 


Call for testimonials of physicians. Men- 
tion The New Nation. 


121 Broad st., 


meetings : — 


Baltimore. — Nationalist club of Baltimore 
meets Thursday evenings, 8 o’clock, 506 
The public 


East Baltimore street, Room 2. 
are cordially invited. 


Boston. — First Nationalist Club meets the 
second Wednesday of each month at 630 


Washington street. Public cordially invited. 


Boston.— Second Nationalist will meet every 


Sunday evening in William Parkman Hall, 
3 Boylston place. 
invited. 


Needham, Mass. — Nationalist Club holds 


regular meetings the third Monday in every 
month. Additional meetings for outside 
work, as desired. E. P. Washburn, Sec. 


Oakland, Cal.— The New Nation Club, busi- 
ness meeting, lst Monday of each month. 
Public meeting every Friday at8 P.M. 865 
Broadway. (Reorganized from 1st National- 
ist.) 


Philadelphia, Pa.— First Nationalist meets 
1st and 3d Friday evenings, at Karley’s hall, 
1321 Arch street. 


San Francisco, Cal.— The Pacific Club 
holds weekly Sunday evening propaganda 
meetings, at 9095 Market street. 


Altruist Meetings are held every Sunday 
at 3 p. m., in Rooms 55, No. 2 N. 4th 
street, St. Louis, Mo., for lectures and free 
discussion on all subjects relating to the 
welfare and improvement of society. All 
liberal and progressive men and women are 
invited, Seats free, 


GLIMAX AUTOMATIC CELLAR 


Cellars, 
Wheel- 
pits, etc. . 
and carries 
it into the 
street or sewer. 


SHE 2 
Ss 
CLIMAX ee, 
CAS MACHINE AND MIXER 


STANDS AT THE HEAD, 


Makes brilliant, smokeless, steady and 
very cheap gas for stores, churches, etc. 


Wrive for Pamphlet. 
CLARENCE fi. KEMP, Baltimore, Md. 


INCREASE YOUR INCOME 


By practical business co-operation, with 


or without investing money. We also 
want active representatives. Address 
Secy. 400, The Beckman, Cleveland, O. 


Are held as follows, and a]! persons inter- 
ested will be gladly welcomed at any of these 


The public are cordially 


MEETINGS OF NATIONALIST CLUBS| “47” vou xwap THIS BOOK? 


Philip Meyer’s Scheme. 
(A Story of Trades Unionism.) 


BY LUKE A. HEDD. 
Every Union Man should read it. 
Every Non-Union Man should read 
Every Employer should read it. 


Paper Cover, price 25 cents. 


OPINIONS OF THE PRESS: 


There is an undefinable something in its 
plet, if plot it may be called, that appeals to 
every wage-worker, and every wage-worker in 
the land should read it. In ‘‘ Looking Back- 
ward,’’ Edward Bellamy has given the world 
a better impulse. ‘‘ Philip Meyer’s Scheme”’ 
tells in its peculiar way, a story that might be 
termed an introduction to Bellamy’s story. — 
Omaha World-Herald, Oct. 16, 1892. 

The author, evidently a practical worker, 
propounds a novel project for surmounting the 
chief difficulties in the problem of capital and 
labor. The characters are typical employers 
and workingmen.— Christian Herald, N. Y., 


Nov. 16, 1892, 


This is a novel with a purpose. and its pur- 
pose is to show how the problem of capital and 
labor may be solved without the violences that 
commonly attend tbe great social and _polit- 
ical revolutions.— Twentieth Century, Dec. 8 
1892. 

If men who work for wages were to com- 


bine on the lines suggested in this book, there 


would be an end to the conflict between labor 
and certain phases of capital. It is an ideal 
scheme of co-operation.— John Habberton in 
Godey’s Magazine, Dec., 1892. 


J. S. Ogilvie, Publisher, 
57 Rose Street, N.Y. 
JUST OUT!! 


The Vagrant of Lover's Leap. 


(A Poetical Narrative.) 


BY JOHN T. BRODERICK. 
a 

“The Vagrant of Lover’s Leap” is a pa- 
thetic but faithful picture of real life. It 
tells the story of a business man’s sad ex- 
perience and bitter end. 

Lynn Item: One cannot peruse the lines 
without appreciation of the smooth and grace- 
ful diction and poetic expression rising fre- 
quently to the sublime ; but the work will be 
best appreciated for its unveiling of a vivid 
picture, the truth of which will be disputed 
only by the blind. 

The New Nation: This is an everyday story, 
but the moral of meritorious poverty drawn by 
John T. Broderick in his brochure ‘‘ The Vag- 
rant of Lover’s Leap,”’ lifts it out of the com- 
monplace. ‘‘ The Vagrant’’ is both a nation- 
alistic sermon and a literary effort of notable 
merit. 

Price 25 cents. Address 

NEw NATION PUBLISHING Co., 


13 Winter St., Boston. 


OLD BOOKS! OLD MAGAZINES! 


WRITE FOR LISTS. 
ALSO, ALL THE NEW BOOKS. 
Cash paid for Old Books. 


G. E. GIRLING & BRO, 
922 West Harrison St., Chicago. 


Mention The New Nation, 


APRIL 1, 1893] 


THE NEW NATION. 
Agents everywhere to sell our 


WANTED STOVE POLISHING MITTEN. 

‘You can make from $3 to #5 a day sure, 
for every lady buys one at sight. It keeps 
her hands perfectly clean and polishes the 
stove better and quicker than a brush or 
rag. Sample to agents 35c. a set. Address, 
New England Novelty Mfg Co,, 24 
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The Gospel of Wealth. 


By ANDREW CARNEGIE. 


This pamphlet has had an enormous sale in 
England, and ought to be read and studied by 
every American, showing as it does the views 
of an American millionaire on the distribu- 


Portland St., Boston, Mass. 


“GOVERNMENT AND THE LAW OF EQUAL FREEDOM.” 


By PROF. FRANK PARSONS, of the Boston University Law School. 


—_yv 
pa 0. ——_——_ 


tion of wealth. It treats of: 


The problem of the administration of 
wealth. 

The man is more important than the money. 

Three modes of disposing of wealth. 

Nations should go further in this direction. 

The duty of the man of wealth, etc. 


Price 15 cents, paper. Address, 


THE NEw NATION, 13 Winter St., Boston, Mass. 


TO THE GENERAL PUBLIC. _ 


FIRST NATIONALIST CLUB. 


“LIBERTY TREE” BLOCK, 630 WASHINGTON STREET. 


Boston, FrEBRUARY, 1893. 

Not quite four years have elapsed since our club, the first Nationalist Club 
in the world, was formed. Within that short time the Nationalist idea has 
commended itself to the American public to an extent far exceeding our most 
sanguine hopes. The influence we have brought to bear upon legislative action 
has been remarkably successful, and many issues that we have raised have been 
taken up enthusiastically by citizens at the polls. Our ideas are becoming actu- 
tualities. The times are ripe. Organized effort will now carry things with a 
swing, but it must be organized effort. 

Do you believe in the nationalization of industry, or, are you with us in the 
work of nationalizing the railroads, telegraph, telephone, express or any of the 
so-called natural monopolies ? Do you wish to be identified with us and count 
for something ? If so, you can render important assistance to our work. The $1.00 PER 
way we propose is this. We have opened a CORRESPONDING MEMBER- | 
SHIP of this First Club, asking for members all over this Union, requiring an 
admission fee of $1.00, and a yearly due of $1.00, the money to be applied by the 
club to Nationalist work, pure and simple. Each corresponding member is 
entitled to all the publications to be issued by the club, and will be considered a | 
center for the distribution of such publications. We give a Certificate of 
Membership, handsomely gotten up, to each Correspording Member. Come in 
and share the victories to come. 


87 pp. 8vo. Price by mail, 10 cents. 


JENKINS & McCOWAN, 
224 Centre Street, New York. 


FOR PEOPLES PARTY NEWS 


READ 


THE NEW NATION. 


THE WEEKLY TOILER. 


NASHVILLE, TENN. 


State Organ of the Farmers’ Alliance and In- 


dustrial Union. 
YEAR. 
It keeps in the middle of the road. Circu- 
‘lation, 10,000. The oldest reform paper in 


the South, 


L. J. BRIDGEMAN, President. 1 
P. O'NEILL LARKIN, Secretary. 


Lessons in Sanitary Plumbing. 
LESSON NO. 8. 


Every plumbing fixture should be constructed on the principle of the FLUSH 
TANK, in order that it shall keep the waste pipes clean AUTOMATICALLY. 
This cut represents a section of the 


SANITAS KITCHEN SINK. 


{t consists of the combination of a square flush-pot with an ordinary kitchen sink 
in such a manner as to provide a sink of the ordinary appearance and form above, 
but having a deep portion or flush-pot at the end, with an automatic discharge. 
An upper, or horizontal strainer, covers the entire flush-pot, and is hinged to 
one end of the sink, so that it may be opened when it is desired to use the deep 
part of the sink. The sink is discharged by means of a self-acting siphon, and a 
vertical strainer is interposed between the flush-pot and its siphon. The short 
arm of the siphon is trapped with a seal-retaining trap of the Sanitas trap prin- 
ciple, just behind the verticle strainer. ‘This strainer slides upwards in a groove 
to give access to the trap when desired, but closes again automically by its own 
weight as soon as released. Clean-out openings are provided at the trap and wier 
chamber and give access to every part of the waste system. No bones and solid 
refuse.can be scraped into the discharge outlet and dropped into the waste-pipe, 
because this pipe ascends instead of descends at the outlet; and should the trap 
be clogged, it will simply cause the water to cease to flow out until the obstruction 
is removed, which can easily be done by simply raising the lower strainer and lift- 
ing out the obstruction by hand. ; oe | 
Operation of the Sanitas Kitchen Sink and Flush-pot is as follows: The sink 
is used in the ordinary manner until the flush-pot fills to the height of the siphoa 
overflow. When this point has been reached, the next discharge of a quart or two 
of water suddenly emptied from the washing-pan charges the siphon and causes 
the entire contents of the flush-pot to rush out through the waste passages, filling 
them full bore, and scouring them from end to end. The solid matter and large 
ot, and must be removed by the servant in the proper manner, inasmuch as they 


lumps of grease will be left on the bottom of the flush-p 
cannot possibly be removed in any other manner. 


Manufactured and Sold ny the 


Sanitas Manufacturing Company, 
SMITH & ANTHONY STOVE Co., Proprietors, Boston, New York and Chicago. 
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AMERIGAN WATCH AND ~ PRICE, $1.50. 


DUST-PROOF GOLD-PLATED CASE. 


American Lever Movement, Patent Es- 
capement and Regulator, Patent 
Winding Attachment Requiring no 

Key, 240 Beats to Minute; Hour, 

Minute and Second Hands. 

)o( 

THE CHEAPEST GENUINE AMERICAN 

WATCH EVER SOLD. 


TIMED, TESTED AND REGULATED. 
EVERY WATCH GUARANTEED. 


Jo 


The case is strong and tight, of solid composition® metal 
used the world over as a substitute for gold, with an Elegant 
Gold-plated Chain and Charm. Packed in a neat box and 
mailed to any address for $1.50 each; three for $4.00 by ex- 
press; one dozen for $15.00 by express. 


FULLY GUARANTEED TO KEEP ACCURATE TIME. 


It is fully as durable as the most expensive watch, and with fair usage will keep good time for TEN YEARS. This watch 
is being marufactured in lots of 100,000 at the rate of 1,000 PER DAY by the largest watch manufacturing concern in the world. 
This constitutes the sole reason fur its low price, It is a practical illustration of what may be done in this country by machinery 
and skilled operators when an articie can be sold in large quantities. Its parts are not made by hand by ‘‘ Pauper European 
labor’’ as are most of the cheap watches now sold, which never run long and can never be repaired. Automatic machinery does 
everything in this watch, and every part is as true as a die can make it. The movement is the same as in all American watches, 
and is readily understood and repaired by any jeweler. Every Watch Timed, Tested and Regulated before leaving our 
hands, and carefully packed with chain. 


A Few Testimonials for You to Read. We Have Them From Every State. 
)o( 


Wenn Curry, Jan. 9, 1893. Caro, Mass., Jan. 6, 1893. 

Gentlemen: I am much pleased with the Watch you sent me, 

and I will say it keeps right up on time. It has not varied any 
as yet, 


Gentlemen: I take pleasure in saying the Watch you sent 
me gave perfect satisfaction. It is a good timekeeper and all 
you recommend it to be. You will be favored with an order 
from me soon, 

Forr Wayne, Ind. Your truly, 
R. i. Ingersoll & Bro., Room 66, 65 Cortlandt St., New York. 

Kind Sirs: It is a standing rule of mine when I see an admir- 
able trait in any character, or a marked excellence in any- 
thing, to express appreciation either in public or in private. Taffy 
is better than epitaffy. Post-mortem praises do the dead no good. CALDWELT,, Jan, 38, 1893. 

e e smells no flowers on its casket. Hence I want to sz Ge aay rar : 
aint iain delighted with you Watch —a little gem. I kee eon : Sirs: I received your Watch and found it to be as represented 
Te : eet piton in the Twentieth Century adverti 
ci Aodoaie lures ed ioht heros ies: tieth Century advertisement. It would be hard to 
my typewriter desk during week-days, right before my eyes, an¢ improve on its time-keeping qualiti 
it keeps splendid time; I then use it on pulpit Lord’s days. ping 4 ve 


Faithfully yours, Yours truly, 
REV. STEPHEN A. NORTHROP. 


R. H. INGERSOLL & BRO., Sole Mfts., 


Most truly yours, Dr. ANDERSON. 


W. G. DonNELL. 


Moses HINCHCLIFFE. 


Room 66, 65 Courtlandt St, New York, 


